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gas illumination replaced candle and lamp, for example, most of the labor
of household lighting \vas shifted to the gas works; and the advent of
electrical lighting completed the mechanization of domestic illumination.
The industrialization and commercialization of most productive processes
through the growth of the factory system and the mechanization of
household activities between them gradually reduced the home to a con-
sumer establishment, leaving to it few important productive functions.

As the family lost its importance as a productive unit, other forms of
organization acquired increasing importance. The work that was not
done in the home had, of course, to be done elsewhere; and most of it
was done in the factory. This meant that those who had previously done
work at home, mainly the women and children, either went to work in
some commercial establishment or else became, from the economic point
of view, more or less parasitic. In the favored classes, women generally
found substitute interests and outlets for their energies in various forms
of voluntary associations (social cliques, clubs, etc.), while schools and
other nonfamily agencies grew up to take over the care and amusement
of their children, further lessening their responsibilities. Among the lower
economic classes, women often went to work in the factories and shops
that had taken over their household tasks; and for upward of a century
and until adverse experience led to the establishment of child labor laws,
their children accompanied them. In many instances the father of a poor
urban family became a sort of entrepreneur, selling the labors of his
wife and children in the best available labor market and subsisting on
the proceeds of their labors. He himself was often unable to secure
employment, for early factory owners showed a marked preference for
the cheap labor of docile women and children to that of men.1

For the individual, the decline of the family as an economic unit
meant, in the long run, independence from it. In the industrial economy
that was gradually evolving, a man could earn money outside the family
and with it purchase from commercial agencies the goods and services
that had formerly been supplied by the family. He no longer needed
ro belong to a family for economic reasons. In fact, he might even find
family membership economically disadvantageous. With the wages he
earned in business or industry he might now find that he could obtain
through hotel, restaurant, and shop a higher standard of living than he
would secure at home, where a part of his income might go toward the
support of an indigent brother, an incapacitated father, an unmarried
sister, or a useless wife.

lFor brief histories and extensive bibliographies on children in industry and the
development of protective legislation, see 11. G. Fuller, uChild Labor" (EncycL
Soc.'ScL, vol. 3, pp. 412-424); and E. Gliick, "Child Welfare Legislation" (EncycL
Soc. Set., vol. 3, pp. 424-431),